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the American Association for the Advancement of Science which 
will be held in Boston during the week beginning Monday, 
August 22d. 

According to Professor E. C. Pickering's circular letter, it 
is expected that numerous short papers will be presented infor- 
mally, illustrated, when desired, by lantern slides, and fully 
discussed. The work of the various departments of the Harvard 
College Observatory will be shown, and excursions will be 
planned to various neighboring scientific institutions. 

Obituary Notice.* 

William Augustus Rogers, Professor of Physics and As- 
tronomy in Colby University, Waterville, Maine, died at that 
place on March 1, 1898, after an illness of several weeks, brought 
on by a severe fall. 

He was born at Waterford, Connecticut, on November 13, 
1832, and graduated at Brown University in 1857. Soon after- 
wards he became Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy at 
Alfred University, in the State of New York. During his tenure 
of this office, he passed some time at the Observatory of Harvard 
College, and took part in its work under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Bond ; and he was subsequently engaged for fourteen 
months in the naval service of the United States during the 
Civil War, which broke out in 1861. In 1870, after much suc- 
cess at Alfred University, both as a teacher and as an investigator, 
he returned to Harvard College Observatory, under the direction 
of Professor Winlock, and was soon placed in exclusive charge 
of the new meridian circle mounted in that year. With this in- 
strument he undertook the observation of the zone from 49 50' 
to 55 10' north declination, as a part of the general revision of 
the Durchmusterung, proposed by the Astronomische Gesellschaft. 
The results of this work are published in Vols. XV, XVI, XXV, 
XXXV and XXXVI of the Annals of the Astronomical Obser- 
vatory of Harvard College, Volumes X and XII of the same 
series contain the results of observations made in connection with 
the zone observations upon a selected list of stars in various 
declinations. Professor Rogers also made a series of observations 
for determining the absolute positions of certain stars, the re- 
duction of which he did not live to complete; but it is hoped that 
it can be finished in accordance with his intentions. 



* From Astronomische Nachrichten, No 3499. 
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In making transit observations, Professor Rogers preferred to 
use double lines etched or ruled upon glass plates instead of 
spider lines. The experiments which he undertook in preparing 
such plates led him by degrees to elaborate investigations in the 
exact measurement of standards of length. He carried on these 
researches with great energy and perseverance, at the same time 
with his astronomical work, and with unusual success. It would 
be impracticable in the present notice to give even a brief account 
of this section of his labors, the results of which are, however, well 
known and appreciated among physicists. 

He was appointed Assistant Professor of Astronomy at the 
Observatory in 1877, and held that office till 1886, when he re- 
signed it to accept the professorship at Colby University, where 
he spent the remainder of his life in the same active and zealous 
devotion to scientific pursuits by which he had always been dis- 
tinguished. While continuing to superintend the reduction of 
the observations which he had made at Cambridge, he also found 
time, not only for teaching, but for the pursuit of many physical 
investigations. Among others may be mentioned the study of 
the so-called X-rays, in which he engaged with an ardor which 
may perhaps have contributed to enfeeble his naturally vigorous 
constitution. 

Numerous contributions to scientific periodicals and to the 
proceedings of the learned societies of which he was a member, 
as well as the larger publications already mentioned, remain to 
attest his industry and capacity as a man of science, while the 
remembrance of his high character and cordial manners will long 
be cherished by those who knew him. 

Arthur Searle. 

Harvard College Observatory, May 6, 1898. 



